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Speech of David Wilmot. 


Extracts from the Speech of David Wilmot, 
of Penn., on the Restriction of Slavery in 
the New Territories. Delivered in the U. 
S. House of Representatives, August 3rd, 
1848, 


“ Mr. Chairman:—I shall avail myself of 
the present opportunity to discuss the great 
issue now before the country—first presented 
by an amendment which, some two years 
since, | had the honour to offer for the consi- 
deration of this House. That amendment as- 
serted no new principle. [ was but the copy- 
ist of Jefferson, in the re-affirmance of a prin- 
ciple consistent with the uniform and settled | 
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policy of this Government—in harmony with | laws, and to which the citizen is required to | curse and desolation of its march ? 


the whole history of its legislation. Neither | 


The question would have been settled quietly, 


and without agitation. No controversy of a/| 
sectional character would have grown up, en- | 
gendering unfraternal feelings between the | 
People and States of this Confederacy, The 
South, I am persuaded, would have cheerfully 
acquiesced, at that day, in a policy so just, 
and in the establishment of which Southern 
statesmen had borne a leading and honourable 
part.” 

“ Mr. Chairman: This is a day of changes, 
and of new theories, in the political world. | 
Novel and most extraordinary doctrines have 
recently been put forth by the advocates of 
slave extension. Our right to legislate for 
territory has been gravely questioned—our 
sovereignty over it denied, I have examined, 
with some care, the history of our legislation 
in respect to Territories; and | affirm, with. 
out the fear of contradiction, that from the 
first year of the organization of this govern- 
ment, down to the present session of Congress, 
our sovereignty over them has been continu- 
ally exercised in the most perfect and plenary 
manner. ‘That we have extended over them 
our sole and exclusive jurisdiction and autho- 
rity, in all respects, and in all things apper- | 
taining to thei¢ government and laws. 

* Territories possess no inherent sovereign- | 
ty. Sovereignty appertains to organized | 
States. It is that power which prescribes 





| yield obedience. ‘This power no more resides | 


“With what show of reason and fair argu- 
ment can it be maintained, that we may ac- 
quire vast possessions, at an expense of mil- 
lions of treasure and the best blood of our 
citizens, and yet have no power'to govern it 
when acquired? No power to impose our 
laws upon its people, or to give character to 
its institutions. Such doctrines cannot be de- 
fended. They are the resort of those who 
fear to meet this question, lest it disturb the 
harmony of party organization and endanger 
the success of party leaders. It is a question 
above party ; it is one of honour, of character, 
of humanity, of the rights of free labour. 

“ Mr. Chairman: ‘The general jurisdiction 
and sovereignty of this Government over its 
Territories being established by the whole his- 
tory of our legislation, what is there in the 
Constitution, or in the practice under it, that 
justifies this claim of special exemption on be- 
half of slavery? Will any man tell me why 
it is, that we may regulate the questions of 
suffrage and eligibility to office in a territory, 
and not the question of slavery? Is slavery 
of higher regard than these? May this Gov- 
ernment regulate and control within its terri- 
tories, every other interest and every other 
right, except that of slavery alone? Does 
slavery dictate its own laws and define its 
own limits? Is there no power to stop its 
progress—to stay its advances—to arrest the 
Congress 
| has no power to bind the States by enactments 


was the subject improperly introduced into our| in a territory than it does in a country or a) such as are contained in every territorial bill ; 


national deliberations. There was no design | 


_ township. ‘As well mivht the inhabitants of 


and if its power over territory be circum. 


in its introduction, beyond what appeared on/|the latter claim the right to make laws, and | scribed by the same constitutional restraints 


its face, It arose necessarily out of the cir- 
cumstances in which we were placed. We 
were engaged in a war with Mexico. The} 


| 


regulate their own affairs, as that the people | 
of a territory should assume to themselves | 
such high prerogatives and powers. Such a| 


that are applicab! e to States, then is any bill 
you may passa usurpation anda nullity; then 
has this government been in error, from the 


policy of the Administration to acquire vast doctrine is unknown to the legislation of this | day of its foundation down to the present hour. 
territories as an indemnity for past injuries,|country. During the whole period of our na- 


and for the expenses of ‘the war, had been | 
frankly made known to the country and the, 
world. Congress was called upon by the 


Executive to appropriate money, not for the | sovereigaty. 


prosecution of the war, but, confessedly, asa 
means to further this policy of acquisition. 
In my judgment, then, as now, there was no 
more fitting occasion, upon which to declare 
the future policy of thig Government, in re- 
spect to the territory to be acquired, than the 
one offered by the bill to which the ‘ Proviso’ 
was originally attached. Such I believe, at 
the time, was the judgment of Congress and of 
the country, The amendment was carried by 
a large majority in this House, and would, I 
doubt not, have received the prompt sanction | 
of the Senate, had time been afforded that 
body to act upon it, then in the last hour of its 
session. It is unfortunate for the country and | 


for the great interests at stake, that the Senate|to justify this doctrine of Territorial sove-|of New York. 








tional existence, ‘not an example can be found | 
in which a Territory has been permitted to| 
exercise a single act of independent political 
This doctrine is of a recent ori- | 
gin—a new invention. It originated in the | 
necessities of the occasion, as a cover behind | 
which to take shelter, and avoid the responsi- 
bility of meeting directly the great question of 
the extension of slavery into territories now | 
free. It is not the doctrine of the Constitution. 
[t is unsupported by authority, and wholly at 
variance with the teachings of those who have | 
gone before us. 

“Commencing with the celebrated Ordi- 


nance of 1787, down to the organization of a| 


Territorial Government for lowa in 1833, this 
Government has exercised full and exclusive 
sovereignty over its Territories. This long 


| States and ‘Territories are widely different in 
their character, and in respect to the powers 
iof this Government over them. The former 
are organized, independent Powers, sovereign 
in all things, save in those restrictions and 
grants contained within the Constitution. The 
latter are unorganized, dependent communities, 


| destitute of sovereignty, looking to us for poli- 


litical existence, and in time for an admission 
into this sisterhood of States. 
“It has become habitual with many, when 


'speaking upon this subject, to talk about the 


guarantees of the Constitution in a manner that 
seems to imply the existence of some solema 
covenant, placing slavery upon a different 
footing from that upon which rest all the other 

laws and institutions of the States. The Con- 
stitution no more guaranties the slavery of 





Virginia than it dunt the banking system of 


record of sixty years furnishes no precedent Pennsylvania, or the common school system 


had not then been permitted to come to a vote. | reignty.” 


‘These are subjects without the 
sphere of the Constitution, and, in respect to 





the States, beyond Federal interference and 
control. They belong to the powers reserved 
to the Territories, ‘The Constitution recog: 
nizes the existence of certain persons, not 
freemen, but it nowhere guaranties the cootin- 
uance of slavery—much less does it provide 
for its indefinite extension, 

“No one will deny but that the banking 
system within the States is as far removed 
from the conirol of the General Government 


as is the institution of slavery, The laws of 


Pennsylvania which authorize banking, are as 
sacred from Federal interlerence as are the 
laws of Virginia which authorize the holding 
of slaves. Congress can no more interfere 
with the former than it can be with the latter. 
Both rest upon State authority, and both are 
alike beyond the control of this Government. 
Yet Congress may annul a bank charter, and 
uproot the whole system of banking, in a ter- 
rilory. 

«Phe Territorial legislature of Florida hav- 
ing incorporated several banks, and insurance 
companies with banking privileges, Congress, 
by act of July 1st, 1836, declared the same 
repealed and annulled, ‘ together with all other 
acts and parts of acts, passed by the said Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of Florida in the year 
1536, creating banks, or extending banking 
corporations, or corporations with banking 
powers, or conferring banking powers on any 
corporations or institution whatever.’ 

“ Was this an act of usurpation and tyranny 
over the good people of Florida? Or did it 
fall within the exercise of the rightful power 
of this Government? If the latter, as | am 
bound to believe, then why with equal right 


may not Congress prohibit the introduction of 


slavery into tertitories in which it does not 
exist? Slavery and banking depend upon the 
same authorily for suppori—the authority of 
State laws. They are both equally secure 
from Federal interference within the States, 
and alike subject to our control withia the ter- 
ritories, 

“ We are not left, in the investigation o! 
this subject, to arguments drawn from aralogy 
alone. We have precedents for our guide— 
the authority of the founders of the Republic, 
for our insiruction. Our fathers had this same 
question in hand ; and in its settlement, as in 
all things, gave us an example worthy of imi- 
tation. Immediately upon the close of our 
Revolutionary struggle, the wise and good men 
of that day turned their attention to the con- 
dition of the country, and began to digest plans 
to promote its prosperity and growth. Among 
the objects of paramount interest that first en- 
gaged their attention, was the then almost 
trackless wilderness of the North-west. The 
territory lying north-west of the Ohio river 
embraced the entire national domain. It was 
the great heritaye of our people—the field in 
which our empire was to grow and expand. 
It was the common property of the North and 
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people. It was slavery just starting into life. | and validity. The purposes of this act clearly 
| They strangled the monster. appear from the preamble, which is in these 
| As early as 1784, Thomas Jefferson, in-| words: 
troduced into the Congress of the Conledera-|  *** Whereas, in order that the Ordinance of 
tion a proposition, having reference to the | the U. States, in Congress assembled, for the 
| States to be formed out of this territory of the | government of the territory north-west of the 
North-west. It was in these words : Ohio, muy continue to have full force and 
** Resolved, ‘That, afier the year eighteen | effect, it is required that certain provisions 
hundred of the Christian era, there shall be; should be made to adapt the same to the pre- 
‘neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in| sent Constitution of the United States—Be it 
jany of the said States, otherwise thao in the| enacted,’ &e 3 
punishment of crime, whereof the party shall} ‘This act received the constitutional appro- 
_have been duly convicted to have been person- | val of Washington. Many of those who par- 
ally guilty.’ [eels in its enactment had been members 
“ This sir, looks very much like the ‘ Pro- | of the Convention that:framed the Constitution, 
viso.’ Here is the original ‘ firebrand’—the | and, therefore, may be supposed to have un- 
iheresy, for holding on to which men are now | derstood the true intent and meaning. 
proscribed by the Government of their coun-; “ On the 7th of May, 1800, an Act was 
try. Mr. Jefferson, had he lived at this day, passed for the organization of a Territorial 
would have been denounced as an Abolition-| Government for Indiana, and slavery express- 
ist, and a disturber of the peace of the Union. | ly prohibited therein. ‘I'his act was approved 
«This resolution did not pass at the time ;| by John Adams. 
but, in 1757, three years later, the work was| ‘“‘ January 11th, 1805, the northern part of 
consummated, and the great Ordinance of| Indiana was erected into the territory of Mi- 
Freedom firmly established, The sixth article | chigan, and slavery prohibited. February 3d, 
contains substantially the resolution of Mr.| 1809, the territory of Illinois was established, 
Jefferson. It provides as follows : with the like prohibition as to slavery. These 
«There shall be neither slavery nor invol-| two latter acts received the approval and sig- 
untary servitude in said territory, otherwise | nature of Thomas Jetlerson. 
than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the} “On the 20th of April, 1836, Wisconsin 
party shall have been duly convicted.’ was organized as a Territory, and slavery 
“ This Ordinance was passed by the unani- | prohibited within its limits. This act was ap- 
mous vote of the slaveholding States. [t| proved by Gen. Jackson. 
clearly establishes the policy, marked out by| ‘* The Territory of lowa was established by 
the men who laid the foundations of our free| act of Congress of the 12th of June, 1838, 
institutions. ‘They looked upon slavery in its| under the adininistration of Mr. Van Buren; 
irue light—as an evil of the first magnitude— | and here, also, was slavery prohibited. 
a curse upon men and nations. It had been| ‘Here are a series of enactments, com- 
inflicted upon us by the cupidity of the mother| mencing with the Ordinance of 1787, which 
country, and in the face of the earnest remon-| was confirmed by Congress, in 1789, under 
strance of the people of that day. For its ex-/the administration of Washington, down 
istence among us, we were in no respect re-| through the administrations of Adams, Jetler- 
sponsible. it was in view of these circum. | son, Jackson, and Van Buren, to the year 
stances that our fathers adopted the wise po-| 1833, when the last Territorial Government 
liey of leaving to the several States in which} was organized, covering a period of more than 
it existed entire control over the subject within | half a century, in which this policy of restrict. 
their respective limits, and, at the same time,|ing the spread of Slavery was steadily pur- 
‘of providing securities against its spread over|sued and enforced, ‘The constiiutionulity of 
|the unoccupied territories of the nation, Who | these enactments was not controverted at the 
lis it, sir, that now demands a departure from} time, nor has it ever since been called into 
|this wise and safe policy? Who are respon. | question. 
|sible for all the consequences that may follow| ‘Not content with providing that slavery 
\the agitation of this subject? | answer, the| should never exist in any territory which was 
| responsibility is with those who seek to over-| free from it at the tithe of its organization, 
turn the settled policy of this Government— | Congress has from time to time regulated and 
who demand, that the territories of the nation, | restricted it in those territories where it had 
heretofore closed up against the approaches of| an actual existence. 
| slavery, shall now be opened to iis desolating| —‘* By the 7th section of the act organizing a 
march. ‘To this requirement we can never | Territorial Government for Mississippi, passed 
yield. Let the South adhere to the policy| in 1798, the importation of slaves into said 
which, in 1787, she aided to establish, and| territory from any place within the United 
| which has been preserved uniform and unbro- | States was prohibited, under severe penalties, 
iken from that day to the present. We can| This was ten -years before Congress had the 
‘consent to no change. We will sanction no| power, under the Constitution, to prohibit the 
| departure from this wise policy. We will not| importation of slaves into the States. 


the South, secured by the joint efforts and|aid by our votes, or countenance by our si- 
common sacrifices of both, in the same great | lence, the propagation of slavery over the free 
struggle for National Independence. Looking | soil of this continent. 

out upon this fertile field of human enterprise; ‘The first Congress that assembled after 
and labour, they discovered the germ of an the adoption of the Constitution, on the 71h of 
evil, which, if permitted to grow, would blight | August, 1789, passed an act confirming the 
ine fertility, and puralyze the energies of its| Ordinance of 1787, and giving to it full force 


** By act of the 26th of March, 1804, that 
part of Louisiana south of the ‘Territory of 
Mississippi was organized into a ‘Territorial 
Government, by the name of Orleans. By 
this act, the importation into said territory of 
slaves from abroad was prohibited, and also 
the importation of any slave from withia the 
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United States who should have been brought | 


into the country since the Ist of May, 1798, 

or who should thereafter be brought into the 
United States. It further provided that no 
slave should be brought into said territory, | 
except by a citizen of the United States, who | 
should remove there for actual settlement, and | 
who should at the time be the bona fide owner 


of such slave; thus directly interdicting the| and Scotland, eight hundred and fiity tempe- | 


domestic as well as the foreign slave trade i in 
this Territory of Orleans. ‘This act was ap- 
proved by Jefferson. 


[ Remainder next week.] 





From the Annual Monitor for 1648. 


HANNAH WORMALL. 


Hannah Wormall, of Lothersdale, York- 
shire, England, deceased Third month 14th, 
1847, aged 79 years, 

She was the daughter of William Wormall, 
one of the Friends who was persecuted by the 
Vicar of Carlton, in the latter part of the last | 
century, in consequence of their objection to| 
comply with some ecclesiastical demands ; and 
who in consequence of their conscientious 
firmness in maintaining our testimony against 
those antichristian i impositions, were sentenced 
to imprisonment in York Castle, Most of'| 
them were confined for nearly two years ; but 
William Wormall, being at the time of his 
commitment confined by his last illness, and 
his medical attendant having certified that he| 
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the e Lord is sure. . The Lord has blessed my |to have some friends to tea, therefore bring a 
soul. Oh! praise the Lord.” supply of tea and coffee, and sugar and light 
\cakes ; and the next day, you know, is wash- 

Temperance Statistics.—The New York |ing-day, so that we shall want soap, and starch, 
Herald is indebted to Charles H. Delavan, |and soda, and powder-blue ;” it is most likely 
Esq., for the following interesting statistics on |she would retain your order as easily as you 
Temperance : | retain my discourse.— Smith's Irish Diamonds. 

“There are at present in England, Ireland, | —— 
On Brooding over Injuries.—There are 
rance societies, with one million six hundred | those who never will suffer an injury to pass 
and forty thousand members. In the Canadas, laway from their remembrance. ‘They are 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, there are | continually brooding over it in secret, aggra- 
nine hundred and fifty temperance societies, | vating it with a thousand imaginary circum- 
with three hundred and seventy thousand ' stances, and preventing time from heuling it, 
members. In South America, there are seven- | by tearing open the wound it inflicts, and caus- 
teen thousand persons who have signed the |ing it to rankle and fester anew. The anger 
temperance pledge. In Germany, there are| which a sense of injury caused, burns fiercely 
fifieen hundred temperance societies, with one | against him who gave it, and is quickened by 
million three hundred thousand members. In|every fresh remembrance. Soon every little 
Sweden and Norway, there are five hundred | error and infirmity that belongs to him is mag- 
and ten temperance societies, with one hun-/|nified beyond bounds; nothing appears in his 
dred and twenty thousand members. In the|character but malice and wickedness; and 
Sandwich Islands, there are five thousand per- | thus the feelings of resentment, which perhaps 
sons who have signed the pledge of total ab-|a trifling injury first excited, and which a mo- 
stinence. At the Cape of Good Hope, there | ment of reflection might at first have hushed, 
are nine handred pledged members. It is|are converted into rancorous and inextinguish- 
ascertained that upwards of seven thousand |able hate. This is a temper with which some 
persons annually perish in Great Britain | are made miserable ; and its remedy is found 
through accidents, while drunk ; and the loss| only in a proper control of the imagination 
to the working classes alone, through drinking, and thoughts, ‘To such persons | would say, 
appears to be annually five hundred and fifty | Suffer not your mind to dwell on little inju- 
millions of dollars. ‘The enormous sum of ries, but strive to forget them whenever they 
four hundred and ninety millions of dollars|are received. When ‘the thought of them en- 








was not ina state to bear removal, escaped | was expended in Great Britain last year for |ters, do not suffer your imagination to hover 


this cruel and unchristian bondage. 

William Wormall!l was an elder, and his 
wife an overseer in Lothersdale meeting ; and 
from the character of their children, it is to be 
inferred, that they “ were careful to rule their 
own houses well, and to train up their children 
in a religious life and conversation.” 

Hannah Wormall bore through her long life, | 
a consistent Christian character. She wes | 
kind to the poor, and helpful in the meeting of 
our Society in the sequestered valley in which | 
she resided. 


a maintenrnce, and supported herself by keep- 
ing a small shop, in conjunction with a brother 
and sister. The infirmities of old age confia- 


to her death; but these she was enabled to 
bear with patience and resignation to the Di-| 
vine will. 

In the course of her last illness, she became 
deeply distressed, from an apprehension that | 





| year L600.” 
ed her to the house for several years tiled to 





intoxicating beverages, and five hundred and | over it, dismiss it at once by effort from the 
twenty millions of g gallons of malt liquors were | mind and turn your thoughts to subjects which 
brewed last year in Great Britain. In the) will compose } you to meekness and forgiveness. 
United States there are three thousand seven | At such times remember your own need of 
hundred and ten temperance societies, with | forgiveness from others and from God ; remem. 
two million six hundred and fifteen thousand | ber the petition you offer that yourself may be 
members, which includes the Sons of Temper-| pardoned only in proportion as you show 
ance. In Russia, all temperance societies are | mercy to others; and think how soon all the 
strictly forbidden by the emperor. In Prussia, | injuries of this world will be over. and you and 
Austria, and Italy, there are no temperance | your enemy will sleep together in the dust. 

societies. In France, the temperance cause, N.C. 8. 


although yet in its infancy, is greatly on the _—_—— 
She was dependent on her own industry fori 


increase. ‘The first temperance society in the} Cheap Pleasures.—Did you ever study the 
world, so far as discovery is known, was | chenpoess of pleasure? Do you know how 
formed in Germany on Christmas day, in the | little it takes to make a man happy? Such 
ltrifles as a penny, ora smile, do the work. 

ce |''here are two or three boys passing along— 
Method.—A female remarking to an orator | give them each a chestnut, how smiling they 
that she could recollect more of his discourses | look, they will not be cross in some time. A 
than of any other person; he said he thonght | poor woman lives in the neighbourhood who 
he could explain the cause. “I make, ”| he |is the mother of half a dozen children: send 
said, “a particular point of classifying my | |them halfa peck of sweet apples, and they all 


she was not prepared to meet the Judye of all | topics—it is a hobby of mine to do so; and will be happy. A child has lost his arrow — 
the earth, and on a Friend expressing a hope | therefore | never compose without first settling | la world to him—and he mourns sadly; help 


that she would go well, she “E8 * But that | the relationship and order of my arguments 


will not do; [I must be sure of it.” Afiera 
time it pleased the Lord to grant ae a feeling | 


him to find it, or make him another, and how 
and illustrations. Suppose, that your servant | quickly will the sunshine play upon his sober 
was starting for town, and you were obliged | face. A boy has as much as he can do to 


of his love in Christ Jesus, and she said, “ Now | hastily to instruct her about a few domestic | | pile up a load of wood, assist him a few mo- 


the sun shines brightly ; lam happy. There} 
is a mansion prepared for me, and the Lord 
will fetch me in his own time. How can they 
be confounded, who trust in the Lord Jehovah ! 
He is their everlasting strength. The Lord 
is my sun and shicld, and my everlasting 
reward.” She was often engaged in thanks- 
giving and praises; and when very weak in 
body, she signified that she still felt strong in 
mind to praise the Lord, saying, “ My joy in 


purchases, not having time to write down the | ments, or speak a pleasant word to him, and 
items; and suppose you said, “ Be sure to| he forgets his toil, and he works away without 
bring some tea, and also some soap, and coffee | minding it. Your appretice has broken a mng, 
too, by the by; and some powder-blue ; and jor cut the vest too large, or slightly injured a 
don’t forget a few light cakes, and a little| piece of work, say “ you scoundrel," "and he 
starch, and some sugar; and, now I think of| feels miserable ; remark, “1 am sorry,” and 
it, soda—you would not be surprised if her| he will try to do better. You employ a man 
memory failed with regard to one or two of| —pay him cheerfully, and speak a pleasant 
the articles.” But if your commission ran| word to him, and he leaves your house with a 
thus: “ Now, Mary, to-morrow we are going| contented heart, to light up his own hearth 


. 
' 
i 
} 
; 





with smiles and gladness. As you pass along| 


the street you meet a familiar face—speak to 
him as though you felt happy, and it will work 
admirably in the heart of your neighbour. 

Pleasure is cheap—who will not bestow it 
liberally 2 Ifthere are smiles, sunshine, and 
flowers all about, let us not grasp them with a 
miser’s fist, and lock them up in our hearts. 
No. Rather let us take and scatter them about 
us, in the cot of the widow, among the groups 
of children in the crowded mart, where men 
of business congregate, in our families, and 
everywhere, We can make the wretched 
happy, the discontented cheerful, the afflicted 
resigned, at exceedingly cheap rates. Who 
will refuse to do it? 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 397.) 


The dream or vision alluded to in our last, 
was one granted to Hester Moxie, a Friend in 
England. We give it in her words,* premis- 
ing that it occurred to her at a time when she 
was very sick. 

“ | thought I was dead ; and behold my body 
lay like a corpse! There seemed to be a per- 
son of the appearance of a man, his raiment 
being somewhat of sheepskin, of a bright 
fawn colour, who said ‘ Follow me.’ He as- 
cended a hill, on the top of which was a large 
building. The outside appeared strongly built 
of large rough stones. | followed my guide 


into the house, but did not at first perceive the 


beauty of it to the full. It seemed white and 
bright, and a large company sitting; such a 
number as I never had beheld. ‘The further | 
went in, the brighter it appeared, and more 
like the reflection of the sun. The first stop 
my guide made, seemed to be half way of the 
house, by what | judged from its appearance 
on the outside. While my guide stopped, | 
looked at the countenances of those | could 
see, which were many, but | could not see to 
the far end of the room, for the reflection of 
the light, which appeared brighter than when 
the sun shines in its greatest lustre on a sum- 
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He then beckoned and said, ‘Come.’ We 
had not gone far before I stopped again. He 
stopped for me and said ‘Come!’ | then fol- 
lowed, often halting and admiring the inexpres- 
sible pleasure and content 1 saw in every 
countenance, till we got out. My guide then 
turned on the left hand, and seemed to go 
down. I did not perceive the road we went, 
but could see my guide. We soon came where 
| beheld a lofty dome of great wealth. We 
entered a large room, which we could not see 
the end of till we pas-ed through. The room 
appeared grandly wainscoted, and beautifully 
painted with different colours. The first sight 
of this beautiful room, abated my sorrow at 
leaving the others, which was very great while 
we came down the descent. | had but just 
time to take a view of this fine place, before a 
number of persons, richly dressed, passed us, 
who smelt so strong of brimstone, that | seem- 
ed almost suffocated. All of them were talk- 
ing to themselves, and, before they came to 
us, looked well ; but when near, there appear- 
ed a blackness in every face. Those who did 
not talk loud, moved their lips and seemed to 
mutier ; which was also the manner of some 
who walked along alone. I was seized with 
horror, and asked my guide, ‘ What is this 
place? and what are these?’ He answered, 
‘ These are miserable forever. They were in 
the body in tumults, and will be so everlast- 
ingly.’ At ‘some distance sat an old woman 
in a chair, like a Bath-chair,—a fine person, 
very while or powdered, and grandly dressed. 
[ made up to her, to see if there was the same 
appearance of misery on her,—and was more 
shocked than before. Her lips were moving, 
and from her eyelids came small flames of 
fire. Immediately after this, as | looked round, 
there appeared in my view a woman Friend, 
plainly dressed, in a green apron, whom | re. 
membered well when | was young ; often tak- 
ing notice of her for the solidity of her deport- 
ment in meeting. I eagerly made up to her, 
and said, * What! art thou amongst the mise- 
rable? tell me, what brought thee hither ? 
She looked very sorrowful, wept, and said, 
‘No wrong | have ever done any man; but 


the room. Some stopped among the worship- 
pers; others went onto those who smell of 
brimstone.’ My distress was now greater 
than before, for | knew many of these, who 
looked at me as if they knew me ; and | thought 
they appeared as if they worshipped. ‘They 
looked to and fro, and seemed much discom- 
posed, | again intreated my guide to let me 
go. He walked gently out of this place, and 
came again into the entrance of the house, 
which was large, with a wide gate. ‘There 
stood a number in black, or dark clothes, who 
did not seem to move forwards towards the 
others. When we came to the outside of the 
gate, | met an intimate friend (the friend died 
about a month afier,) coming towards the gate, 
two persons conducting him. He looked very 
sorrowful on me, and | on him. [| asked him 
if he was going among the miserable? * What 
is thy offence? What hast thou done? tell 
me!’ He answered, ‘ Beware of covetousness 
and the love of money! That brought me 
here! We both wept much, and were greatly 
troubled,—but | wanted to be gone, and fol- 
lowed my guide, but looking back | saw some 
pushing, others pulling him. 

“We were now in a large inclosed field, 
where | saw many persons, some of whom 
are since dead. Out of it | could see no road ; 
but my guide led me to a place where was but 
just room to pass out, He stood still, and 
looking earnestly at me said, ‘ Thou art going 
into the world ; remember what thou hast seen ! 
*Tis not enough to be honest to men, thou must 
be honest and faithful to thy God also!’ On 
this, the thought of returning to the world 
again affected me much ; for it seemed a doubt 
whether I should be able to steer ny course so 
as to be deemed worthy an admittance among 
the first | had sight of. But standing speech- 
less, and my guide standing still, faith sudden- 
ly sprang up in my mind, and seemed to say 
these words, * Lord, thou canst, if thou wilt, 
preserve me through all !’ 

** When I awoke, the horror and distress [ 
felt on my mind, | am not able to deseribe. I 
seemed as if | drew my breath where sulphur 
was burning, and often said to my nurse, and 
those about me, it seemed as if the smell of 


mer day. ‘There appeared a sweetness and | unfaithfulness and disobedience to my God, 
composure in every countenance, far beyond| brought me hither!’ | thought | wept much| brimstone was in my stomach ; and | thought 
what I had ever seen in any person while in|as well as she. | then turned to my guide,|[ could not live many hours. Nor do I be- 
the body. The lustre reflected from the light|‘ Tell me, am I to remain here forever! [lieve I should, if the Almighty, in the extend- 
extended even to the skirts of their garments, | thought a little time past, had | died, | secur-|ings of his goodness, had not had compassion 
which appeared like a plain robe or covering |ed to myself an inheritance among the happy |on me, a poor unworthy creature, and caused 
in one piece. Now I was filled with admira-| whom we first saw.’ My guide looking stead. | that suffocating smell to pass from me ; and 
tion ; and looked to see if I could distinguish | fastly at me, said,‘ Thou art not to remain| gave me to trust in his name. This melted 
men from women, but | could not. At my|here, but to return to the world again. If| my spirit in contrition before him, and caused 
first entrance into the house, | thought | had | thou art faithful to thy God, thou mayest have|me to vent my sorrow in many tears; after 
been at a meeting of solid Friends. 1 looked| an inheritance among the first thou saw. But/ which my tossed mind was favoured with a 
to see from whence the light came, but could|! have something else to show thee.’ calm.” 
not perceive either window or opening. | then} “Then he went little further, and under! In 1791 Peter Yarnall settled within the 
asked my guide, ‘ What is this place?’ Hej|an arch appeared something which divided limits of Horsham Monthly Meeting, and dur- 
oman ‘Heaven.’ I then looked to see|this place froma large chapel, where abun-jing the fall of that year held many public 
what they sat on, but could not discover either | dance of people were assembled to worship,| meetings in the neighbourhood, having fre- 
bench or seat. ‘I'he more | looked, the more | and saying,‘ Amen, Lord have mercy ae eens on these occasions the company of 
I admired ; and wanted to sit with them; but|us! Christ have mercy upon us!’ These| James Simpson. These meetings were large- 
did not know how. My guide turned about to| appeared more plain in their dress, and looked |ly attended, and the testimonies delivered pow- 
go out, and looked at me to follow him ; but || more white. I said to my guide, ‘ These are|erful and edifying. 
was so much delighted, that | was unwilling.| not miserable too?’ ‘These,’ he said, ‘ are 
they, who thought to be saved by a profession or ia: SMO ari 

® This dream has been sometimes erroncously at- of religion, but have not the white robe of| Simplex sigillum veri—simplicity the test of 

tributed to Catharine Phillips. righteousness; they all came by the way of truth. 


(To be continued.) 








From the Episcopal Recorder. 
SONNET. 
“ For this cause we faint not.”—2 Cor. iv. 16. 


We faint not: seeds of blessed joy are sown 

Unnumber'd, even on earth’s thirsty soil : 

We faint not ; for we journey not alone 

Companionless in conflict, or in toil— 

We faint not ; steps of thousand pilgrims wear 

The same steep pathway with the same sure Guide. 

Heart answering unto heart when sorely tried, 

Soal breathing out for soul the interceding prayer. 

We faint not; there is glory still ou high: 

We faint not: there is sympathy in heaven : 

And in our Father’s open treasury 

Dwells strength to bear us on. Soon shall be given 

The crown of triumph for the weary fight : 

We faint not: for a day may change our faith 
to sight, 














x For ** The Friend.” 
ELIZABETH FRY. 


(Continued from page 398.) 


Elizabeth Fry’s practice in reading the 
scriptures and imparting instruction on its doc- 
trines, was such, as naturally flowed from the 
sentiments which her daughters assert her to 
have entertained respecting them. 

No one we think can read the passages 
which follow without being struck with her 
departure from the practice of Friends, with- 
out feeling how formal and how much a mat- 
ter of course these readings of hers were in 
danger of becoming. 

In 1838 Elizabeth Fry visited Scotland 
with a minute from her Monthly Meeting. 
The account of this visit is narrated by Wil- 
liam Ball, a minister in the Society, who ac- 
companied her. At Aberdeen she formed an 
association of women for visiting the prisons. 
Nearly two hundred assembled in the large 
assembly room in the hotel. 

** Between the formation of the associatiun, 
and proceeding to select the various officers, 
Elizabeth Fry read a psalm, spoke very nice- 
ly upon it to the ladies, and was then engaged 
in prayer.” Il. p. 298. 

Seventh month 4th, 1839, at Bagnéres in 
France. “| also had a serious reading of the 
Holy Scriptures with many English who came 
to see us at our hotel and a time of prayer ; 
but the openings for service were very small, 
which were a discouragement to me.” II, p. 
360. 

At Ghent, Third month 3d, 1840. “ We 
had flocks afier us last evening, English and 
Belgians—I suppose about seventy ; they ap- 
peared to be touched by our reading. [ ob- 
serve how much the English appear impress- 
ed on these occasions.” If. p. 377. 

Upton, First month 11th, 1842. “ We had 
an interesting visit from the Chevalier Banson 
(the Prussian minister) and his wife, in which | 
was enabled to relieve my mind, by speaking 
to him on some weighty subjects, after a sol- 
emn scripture reading and in prayer.” II. p. 
446. 

Paris, 1843. “The evening of the next 
day, they gathered round them a very singu- 
lar party, about thirty persons of colour, chief- 
ly from Hayti, the Isle of France, and Gau- 
daloupe. The evening concluded with read- 
ing the Bible. Mrs. Fry addressed her audi- 
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tory on the words of St. Peter, Acts x. 34, | exhorted on reading the scriptures, family 


&c.” Il. p. 476. 

Then came the dinner at the French minis- 
ters, mentioned in the last number of “ The 
Friend,” p. 398. 


“The following evening Mrs. Fry and her | 
brother received at their hotel a large party of 


Greeks. Before the party separated Mr. Gur- 
ney read the account of St. Paul’s visit to 
Athens ; his comments on this portion of holy 
writ were luminous, powerful, and appropri- 
ate.” I, p. 477. 

Fifth month 14th. “ On Second-day about 
thirty pasteurs to breakfast, from different 
parts of France, a very interesting set of men. 
First we had ascripture reading. Joseph and 
myself had much to express to them at the 
time; a most weighty concern it was. My 
brother prayed, and one of the pasteurs 
spoke.” Il. p. 479. 

It would seem from the many notices of 
this kind incidentally scattered through the 
book, that although in their public religious 
meetings held in places of worship, they did not 
deviate from the uniform practice of Friends, 
with regard to meetings for worship; yet 
that they were accustomed to have at the ho- 
tels where they lodged, evening meetings 
which were largely attended, and which may 
well be called Bible meetings. The early 
part of the evening appears generally to have 
been spent in conversations on philanthropic 
subjects, and always to have closed with the 
reading of the scriptures, and a comment upon 
the passage, or a prayer or sermon. 

The following is a more particular descrip- 
tion of one of these evenings. 

Dusseldorf, Fifth month, 1840. “In the 
evening we had a very large party to our 
reading and worship ; | should think nearly a 
hundred persons. My Lord and Master only 
knows what such occasions are to me, weak 
in body, rather low in spirits—amongst per- 
fect strangers to us—not being able to speak 
to them in their own language. To whom 
could I go? I could say, with God all things 
are possible, and sol found it. My brother 
Samuel read the 7th chapter of Matthew. One 
of the pastors read it in German. I soon 
spoke and unexpectedly had to enlarge much 


on the present and past state of Germany ; 


how it was that more fruit had not been pro- 
duced, considering the remarkable seed sown 


in years past; the query, what hindered its 


growth? | expressed my belief—first, that 
it arose from a lukewarm and indifferent spi- 
rit ; secondly, from iofidel principles creeping 
in under a specious form; thirdly, from too 
much superstition yet remaining; fourthly, 
and above all, from the love of the world, and 
the things of it, beyond the love of Christ. 
After showing the evil and its results,—the 
seed obstructed as in the parable of the sower, 
bringing no fruit to perfection ; | endeavoured 
to point to the remedy—to look at home, and 
not to judge one another ; to ask for help, pro- 
tection, and direction; to walk in the narrow 
way ; to be doers and not hearers of the word ; 
and to devote ourselves to His service who 
had done so much for us. William Allen fol- 
lowed with a satisfactory sermon. I| then 


prayed very earnestly for them, and afierwards 






















worship, keeping the Sabbath, &c., and end- 


ed with a blessing—the attention was exces- 
sive, the interpretation excellent, by my dear 


friend the pastor Fliedner ; hearts much melt- 
ed, and great unity expressed by numbers.” 
Il. p. 396. 

Now, here was a public meeting for wor- 
ship attended by more than a hundred persons, 
called and held by ministers of our religious 
Society, travelling with the unity and under 
the sanction of their Friends at home ; and this 
meeting was opened by reading a chapter in 
the Bible. This no one can deny is an inno- 
vation upon the uniform practice of the Socie- 
ty—a practice springing frora and indissoiubly 
connected with, our doctrine respecting the 
true nature of Divine worship. 

And if it be alleged that the meeting was 
merely a collection of serious persons for reli- 
gious conversation, who, before they parted, 
heard a chapter of the Bible, and fell into si- 
lence, after which our Friends delivered what 
they felt upon their minds; it may be admitted 
as most probable that the practice began in 
that way. 

But it is clear that during Elizabeth Fry’s 
later visits to the continent, these evening meet- 
ings beginning with philanthropic lectures or 
conversations, and ending in a time for wor- 
ship, preceded by a scripture reading, had be- 
come a thing well understood by the people, 
and that they were resorted to much in the 
same manner as if they had been meetings for 
worship regularly appointed. 

We do not hesitate to call this an innovation 
on the usages of the Society, one which could 
not have continued to be practised withovt 
bringing in its train other and still more pal- 
pable deviations from our principles and prac- 
tices, 

The following passage is given in the lan- 
guage of William Ball, the Friend who travel. 
led with her to Scotland in 1838; taken in 
connexion with the views and practices we 
have detailed, it seems to have a peculiar 
significance. “ These journeys are, | trust, 
not lost time; we have two scripture readings 
daily in the carriage, and much instructive 
conversation ; also abundant time for that 
which is so important, the private reading of 
the Holy Scripture. ‘This is very precious to 
dear Elizabeth Fry, and | have thonght it a 
privilege to note her reverent ‘ marking and 
learning’ of these sacred truths of Divine in- 
spiration. Often does she lay down the book, 
close her eyes and wait upon Him, who hath 
the key of David to open and seal the instruc. 
tion of the sacred page. Truly it helps to 
explain how her ‘ profiting appears unto all,’ 
when she is thus diligent and fervent, in medi- 
tating upon these things, and giving herself 
wholly to them.” II. p. 206. 

Far be it from us, as we have before said, in 
any degree to undervalue or discourage the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures. But Eliza- 
bethe Fry’s doctrine that they were the one 
means capable alone of controlling sin, the 
only source from whence to learn all that is 
due from man to man, must have led her, in- 
sensibly perhaps to herself, but inevitably, to 
transfer in a greater or less degree, to the dili- 





gent study and reverential perusal of them, 
a dependence for that Divine illumination and 
guidance, which, according to the Society of 
Friends, are the immediate communications 
of the Holy Spirit. 

If we compare with what has gone before 
the following passages from Dr. Ash’s “ In-| 
quiry,” &c., as quoted in the “ Appeal for the 
Ancient Doctrines,” &c., we cannot fail to 
perceive the similarity of the views enter-| 
tained. 

“ At the same time | must express my be- 
lief that from its [the Society of Friends} rise, 
there has existed among its members more or 
less of a defective apprehension of the circum- 
stances under which spiritual gifis are now 
exercised in the church ; by reason of which 
the appointed connexion between the exercise 
of ministry and the use of the Holy Scriptures, 
as the means provided for instructing the 
Church in divine truth, has not been in the) 
general fully appreciated.” Page 380. 

[tis manifest that in whatever degree such 
a defective view of the subject prevailed, it 
could not fail to have a hurtful influence on 
the character of the ministry. By preventing 
the Scriptures from being distinctly regarded 
as the appointed source from which ministers 
are to derive their knowledge of the truths 
which they declare, it would almost necessa- 
rily interfere in some degree or other, with’ 
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|carbon to the positive wire of Bunsen’s batte- | port we entered. 


| piece of diamond, 


jat sea, but sup posiu 
\the burning of the Ship Cassander, and the) 
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ithe knowledge operates to the dispraise of the | As: every exertion had been made to arrest 
monarch of gems, a French savant, M. Jacque-| the progress of the fire, without avail, it was 
lain, had discovered another humiliating fact, |thought most prudent to leave the ship to her 
viz. that it may be coked—turned like a piece | fate and make the best of our way towards 
‘of base sea-coal, without combustion, from a/| land, 
bright diamond, into a gross bit of coke, such| Shortly after leaving the ship the second 
as they turn out in such quantities, every day, | mate’s boat picked up one of the Africans who 
at the gas-works. ‘he diamond cau only be | had jumped overboard when the alarm of fire 
coked by the intense heat of electricity. M.| was first given. He afterwards confessed that 
Jacquelain’s process was as follows—as we his companion had fired the ship, and then 
find it described, by the London Athenwum, | plunging a knife in his side jamped overboard, 
ina report of a lecture by Faraday “on the|and that he was an accomplice, He gave as 
conversion of diamond into coke :’ | their reason for acting as they did thei “ir fears 
““ Having attached a piece of hard gas retort | that they would be sold as slaves at the first 
| hope it is not necessary 
ry of 100 elements, he placed it on a small | for me to say their fears were without the sha- 
He then armed the nega- | | dow of a foundation, 
live wire with a cone of the same carbon, and,| Being now daylight, it was found that all 
by dexterous manipulation, enveloped the dia-| the ship’s company except the African were 
mond with electric flame. Afier a short in-| in the three bouts, in all 23 souls. We found 
terval, the diamond underwent a sort of ebulli-| our supplies to be two boat-kegs and one tea- 


ltion, became disintegrated, softened, and was| kettle, in all about ten gallons of water, about 
,actual coke.” 


fifieen pounds of bread, and some raw meat. 

—_—— According to the previous day’s reckoning 
Loss of the Ship Cassander. we were in lat, 34 deg. 30 min, South, long. 
The Friend” | 45-00 West—400 miles from the nearest lind. 
that is appropriated to shipwrecks, or disasters | No one who has never been in a similar situation 
» the thrilling statement of |C®® @ppreciate the sufferings that succeeded. 

” = | Confined to one gill of water and a small por- 
perilous condition of her crew, will be an in- ition of bread a day, i in bad weather, and oblig- 


It is but a small portion of * 





such an use of them as this appointment de- 
mands.” Page 380, 

‘‘Were the important principle more dis- 
tinctly recognized, that the Holy Scriptures, 
are the appointed means for conveying to the 
Church the knowledge of divine truth, it would 
naturally lead to a more careful examination 
of their contents, and an increased disposition 
to make use of such helps, for ascertaining 
their true meaning, as are placed within our 
reach. In this way a more correct apprehen- 
sion of some matters of doctrine, and of the 
meaning of many parts of Scripture, would 
gradually pervade the body at large; and 
would extend to individuals whose circum- 
stances or habits of mind necessarily disqua- 
lify them for much personal application to the 
study of the sacred volume. 1 must, however, | 
be permitted to express my conviction, that | 
the benefit to be expected from such a course | 
cannot be fully obtained, without a greater de- 
gree of freedom from undue deference to the | 
views and modes of expression adopted by our | 
early Friends, than has hitherto been common 
amongst us.” Page 383. 


(To be continued.) 


——_— 


Coking Diamonds.—Intelligent readers are 
aware of the fact, as a curiosity of science, | 
that the royal diamond and plebeian coal are 
one and the same substance identical in com. | 
position, only differing in their condition, the | 
one being in a rude state of nature, coarse and 
barbarous, the other refined and sublimated 


‘teresting item to many, we insert it as taken 


| 


|so dense as to prevent us—this led us to be- 


jed to pull against the wind, we soon became 
exhausted and had to trust to our sails, head- 
ing as nearly towards the land as we could. 
We append, as a most interesting article, Nothing of importance occurred until the 
the narrative of the loss of the whale ship | morning of the 5th, (lat. 32, long. 47,) when 
Cassander, of Providence, and the sufferings | about 10a, M., we discovered a sail, all hands 
of her crew, furnished us by Capt. Winslow. | took to the oars, and after pulling and making 
Itisa thrilling account : signals of distress for five hours, we came up 


Loss of the Whale Ship * Cossander,” of ty) days from Barcelonn, bound 10. Monterk 
Providence, by Fire at Sea, and Suffering | , ‘the d fle ; ; 
of the Crew in the Bouts deo. He made every effort to get away from 

E us ; the mate’s boat came up with her first, the 
The ship “ Cassander,” Henry Winslow, | captain would not let him come alongside, but 

master, sailed from Providence on the 19th) gave him a rope and towed him some distance 
November, 1847, on a whaling cruise. No-jastern. | then came along side, and through 
thing occurred worthy of remark until the Ist| an interpreter stated my “distressed circum- 
of May, 1848, between 4 and 5, A. M., it| stances, and asked permission for me and my 
blowing a moderate gale of wind from north-| crew to come on board —he refused most posi- 
west at the time, the alarming cry of “fire” | tively. 1 then begged him to take us to Mon- 
was heard. All hands were instantly on deck, | tevideo or St, Catharine’s or one or two day’s 
and it was soon discovered the fire was in the| sail towards land. He refused. 

lower hold, apparently near the foremast,| | asked him to let us come on board for one 

where four barrels of tar had been stowed ; it | night then, that we might get some sleep and 

was also discovered that two of the crew—| rest to enable us to bear the fatigue and hard. 
| negroes from the coast of Africa, had jumped | ship consequent on a renewal of our voyage, 
overboard ; | hove a rope’s end to one of them,|This also he refused. He gave us some 
but he selene’ to take it, and sunk out of sight. | bread, wine and water, and then passed a pen- 

Orders were instantly given, and every exer-| cil and piece of paper down to me to write the 

tion made to extinguish the fire and save the| name of my ship, that he might report me. I 

ship, but the fire being in the lower hold, and | refused to write it unless permitted to come on 

the sinoke so dense, and the flames so rapid, | board, and against his express wishes, jumping 
that no one could enter the tween decks, our | in the main chains, | went on board. He 
efforts proved unavailing. asked me if he could do anything more for 

Attempts were then made to procure bread|me. | told him nothing but to take us on 
and water, but the smoke in the steerage was | board. This, of course, “he refused, and I left 
him. Thank God such instances of * man’s 


from the Baltimore Sun. 





into the highest ranks of crystaline excellence ; 
and that the diamond is capable of being burn- 
ed away, like charcoal, as is occasionally de- 
monstrated by lecturers on chemistry, in their | 
experiments, Not satisfied with our knowing 
so much on this subject, greatly, of course, as 


lieve the ship had been fired aft as well as 


inhumanity to man” are rare, very rare 
forward. Three boats were lowered, with the 


amongst seafaring men, and Captain Domi- 
|customary boat kegs of water, a small quan-| nick, of the brig “ Alercidita,” will have the 
tity of bread, some raw meat, taken from the satisfaction of knowing he stands * alone in 
harness cask, my nautical instruments, and a| his glory.” 


few articles of clothing. We again made sail and proceeded, without 
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commenced blowing very heavy in squuils ; 
hove the boats to votil daylight, by making a 
line fast to the oars aud paying them out 
ahead. At daylight again made sail, until IL 
o'clock, when it began to blow a heavy gale 
from N. to N. E., and we were compelled to 
heave to. About 4 p. M., my boat was swamp- 


accident, until the night of the 6th, when it| tion, long confinement in close, ill-ventilated ; 


Dyak Mode of Fishing. 

rvoms, whether uurseries or school rooms, or | ; < ; 

manulaciories. He also says, “if an infunt,! _“ A practice of fishing, used by the Dyaks 
born in perfect health, and of the healthiest pa- of all descriptions, [in the Island of Borneo,] 
rents, be kept in close rooms, in which free and which has been observed also of the na- 
ventilation and cleanliness are neglected, a '!ves of South America, with whom these peo- 
‘few months will ofien suffice to induce tuber. | Ple have many things in common, deserves 
‘culous cachexia—the beginning of consump- particular notice. It is called fishing with 


ed, and we were lefi to the mercy of the sea. | tion.” Persons engaged in confined rooms or 
We supported ourselves by the capsized boat | workshops, are the chief sufferers from con- 


tuba, and is thus carried on; large quantities 
of the tuba being collected, which is the root 


until the two remaining boats came to our re- sumption ; thus of the 233 tailors who died in (of a climbing plant (Menispermum), though 


lief, when all, 8 in number, were saved. By 
this accident | lost my nautical instruments 
and all my water. The two remaining boats 
now contained 23 persons, and their gunwales 
were not more than six or eight inches out ol 
water. In this situation we passed the night; 


nothing was heard save the awful rowring of 
the tempest and occasionally the voices ol 


some of the officers and crew offering up a 
prayer to the Almighty Ruler of wind and 
wave for their salety. He heard our prayers. 
In the morning the wind moderated, and the 
sea was beaten down by a heavy shower ol 
rain. From this time we had fine weather 
aud proceeded towards the land, where we ar- 
rived ut 5 yp. M., 18th of May, on the beach 
near Conventas, in the province of St. Catha- 
rine’s, Brazil, nearly exhausted, having ne 
water and very little food left. 

‘The mate’s boat was capsized in the surf on 
landing, und Barney Reed, a boat steerer, was 


2 ene 


|oue district in London, in 1839, 123 died of |'he same effect is produced by the fruit of a 
| diseases of the lungs, of whom 99 died of con. | tree grown extensively for that purpose. The 
sumption, Of 52 milliners dying in the sume tribe intending to fish proceed in their boats to 
year, 3 died of diseases of the lungs, of whom | the mouth of a small river or creek, which 
28 died of consumption. Dr. Guy reports | has a bar of sand at its entrance, so that, at 
that ia a close printer's room, he found seven- |!ow water, it has little or no communication 
teen men at work, of whom three had spitting | with the sea ; wnd having distributed the bun- 
of blood, two had affections of the lungs, and dies of tuba in equal proportions to all the 
five had constant and bad colds. Alter read- | boats present, the persons in them proceed to 
ing these sad facis, who can deny that the | beat up the roots on the thwarts of the canoes, 
chief cause of consumption is the respiration | requently pouring water on them, until the 
of bad air.— Lancet. whole of the narcotic principle is extracted 
and err . the bottom of the boat, in the 
water which, during the process of beatin 

The Upper Colorado. has been poured ones the sone and which ha 

To many little is known of the Colorado|now become of a white, milky colour. At 
river, above the * City of the Hills.” ‘The low water and at a signal given by the chief, 
Colorado takes its rise in the Cordilleras| «ll the boats simultaneously commence baling 
Mountains, about the latitude thirty-four de- out the weter charged with the narcotic into 
| grees North, having quite a serpentine shape river, and ibis spreading through the waters 
in its course through said Mountains. Often |! every way, stupefies the fish. ‘The smaller 





drowned, he being so weak as to be unable to |in its course it seems to have had a controver- 


extricate himself from the surf. Near where 
we landed we discovered a house, at which 
we were furnished with water and provisions. 

Two days after, | left for St. Catharine’s, 
to give notice to, and ask assistance from the 
U. 8. Consul there. Shortly atier | lefi, the 
nezro either deserted or was stolen ; most pro- 
bably he met the fate, his fears of which were 
the cause of so much suffering. 

l arrived at St. Catharine’s on the 19th— 
the Consul procured a vessel, with which | 
went back and met the crew at a place called 
* Laguna,” forty-five miles from where | land- 
ed, and sixty miles from St, Catharine’s. 

| shall never be able to thank sufficiently 
the Americans in St. Catharine’s, particularly 
Captains J. R. Malcolm, R. S. Cathcart, E. 
N. Jefferson, E. P. Mosher, and Mr. William 
Hammel, for their kindness and the assistance 
they afforded me, both in St. Catharine’s, and 
to enable me to get down to Rio. | am also 
under great obligations to Messrs. Maxwell, 
Wright & Co., of Rio, and Captain John J. 
Jackson, of the barque W. H. D. C. Wright, 
for the services they rendered, and the atien- 
tion they paid me. 

P. S. ln Rio I was told by Lieut, Command. 
ing ‘Tilton, of the U. S. brig Perry, that the 
Alercidita had arrived at Montevideo, and that 
Captain Dominick reported to him having 
failen in with us; he said he offered to take us 
on board and carry us with him to Montevi- 
deo, but that we refused, preferring to remain 
in the boats. ‘This | announce to be utterly 
false. 
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Consumption and Ventilation.—Sir Jacob 
Starks, physician to the Queen of England, 
enumeraics as the exciting cause of cousump- 


sy with the great barriers of nature, and met | 


them in deadly strife, and overcome the ob- 
structions of nature, and rolled its floods for- 
ward to commingle with the waters of the 
Gulf. In many parts of its passage through 
the mountains, said river seems to have burst- 
ed through the spurs and crags of the moun- 
| 


ones, being most readily affected, first float 
upon the surface, and are taken with the light 
and sharp-pointed spears of the Dyaks. Soon 
the larger ones beginning to feel its influence, 
also come to the top; then it is that the best 
of the sport commences ; fishes of the largest 
size, together with small alligators appear for 
|an instant struggling fo free themselves from 





| mine, uprooting the same, forming beautiful | the lethargy occasioned by the infected wa- 
| jets and cascades of water, producing scene- | 'ers- The Dyaks, who are ever on the alert, 
lry unparalled in the history of the world ;| paddle instantly towards them, and three or 
banks rising to the height of a thousand feet | !our of the barbed spears are immediately 
perpendicularly, bearing the appearance of the| thrust into their scaly bodies by the different 
great ramparts and bulwarks of nature built by | boats, which arrive together at the scene of 
nature’s God. The bank scenery is indeseri- | their struggles ; occasionally a large fish is too 
bably sublime. ‘Those immense bank eleva. | powerlul for his assailants, one or two of whom 
tions are of pure rock, smooth as a mason’s |@fe sometimes dragged into the water, where, 


wall in many places, and towering to such a 
height, that they seem as a resting-place for 
the clouds of heaven, In other parts of those 
towering walls, are to be seen crevices and 
deep ravines, out of which project dwarf ce- 
dars, giving a beautiful, interesting, and pic- 
luresque appearance to the scenery. Through 
almost the entire course of the river, the banks 
are prominent and well defined, until it reach- 
es the City of the Hills, the present capital of 
the State of Texas. The bank scenery at all 
times and in all places, is interesting, beauti- 
ful, and sublime: impressing the mind of the 
contemplative beholder with reverence and 
with solemn awe, at the physical omnipotence 
and moral yrandeur of the omnipotent former. 
The river varies in breadth from its source to 
its mouth; at the city of Austin it is three 
hundred feet in width, and perhaps, one of the 
most beautiful sheets of water upon the Ame- 
rican continent, and abounds with the most 
delicious of the fiuny tribe —Tezas Presby- 
terian. 


if the place be shallow, they despatch their 
prey with their parangs or knives. From the 
first appearance of the fish the sport lasts about 
two hours, when the influx of water from the 
rising tide dissipates the narcotic, and such 
fish as remain recover from its effects. —Low’s 
Sarawak. 
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Improved Process in the Manufacture of 
Flour.—A mode has been invented by 5. 
Bentz, of Boonsboro, Maryland, of hulling 
wheat and other grains, so as entirely to re- 
move the outer skin, by which a pure white 
flour is made unmixed with the usual bran. 
[he advantages claimed for it are, that a sav- 
ing in time in grinding is effected of from 25 
to 50 per cent., and of 40 to 52 pounds of 
wheat in each barre!, and that it is rendered 
capable of enduring the heat of hot climates, 
S. Bentz supposes that the fine particles of 
bran remaining in the ordinary flour is the 
reason why if sours. Specimens of grain, be- 
fore and afier this process, and ulso of the bran 
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and hull removed, have been furnished the 
Patent Oijfice, and the method has received the 
high commendation of gentlemen engaged in 
agriculture. 


Phosphorescence of the Sea.—Dr. Peeppig 
in his recent Voyage to Chili, thus describes 
this phenomenon :—From the topmast, the sea 
appeared, as far as the eye could reach, of a 
dark red colour, and this in a streak, the 
breadth of which was estimated at 6 miles. 
As we sailed slowly along, we found that the 
colour changed into brilliant purple, so that 
even the foam, which is seen at the stern of a 
ship under sail, was of a rose colour. The 
sight was very striking, because the purple 
streak was marked by a very distinct line from 
the blue waters of the sea, a circumstance 
which we the more easily observed, because 
our course lay directly through the midst of 
this streak. ‘I'he water taken up in a bucket, 
appeared, indeed, quite transparent ; but a faint 
tinge of purple was perceptible when a few 
drops were placed upon a piece of white china, 
and moved rapidly backwards and forwards 
in the sunshine. A moderate magnifying 
glass showed that these little red dots, which 
only with great attention could be discerned 
with the naked eye, consisted of infusoria, 
which were of a spherical form. We sailed 
for four hours, at the mean rate of 6 miles an 
hour, through this streak, which was 7 miles 
broad, before we reached the end of it, and its 
surface must therefore have been about 168 
square miles. 


An account of the effect of atmospheric elec- 
tricity on a magnetic telegraph in France, in 
a leuer from —— Bregnet to Arago: 

** About 5 o’clock in the afternoon, during 
a heavy full of rain, the bells of the electric 
telegraph began to ring, which led the attend- 
ant to suppose that he was about to receive a 
communication. Several letters then made 
their appearance, but finding they conveyed 
no meaning, he was about to make the signal 
* Not understood,’ when suddenly he heard an 
explosion, similar to a loud pistol shot, and at 
the same time a vivid flash of light was seen 
to run along the conductors. These conduc- 
tors were broken into fragments, so hot, that 
they scorched the wooden tables on which 
they fell, and their edges presented evident 
traces of fusion. ‘The wires of several electro 
magnets belonging to the apparatus, were also 
broken, and, at the same time, the attendant 
himself experienced a violent concussion which 
shook his whole frame.” 

It is not the lustre of gold, the sparkling of 
diamonds and emeralds, nor the splendour of 
the purple cincture, that adorns or embellishes 
a woman ;\but gravity, discretion, humility, 
and modesty. 

_ 
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Notwithstanding all the efforts put forth to 
suppress the trade in human beings on the 
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coast of Africa, it is still carried on with no 
mitigation of its horrors, and as far as appears 
without any reduction of the number of its 
victims. ‘The use of steam vessels must ren- 
der more secure from arrest, those employed 
in the diabolical traffic, and by shortening the 
passage, increase the trips in a given time. 
There must be a total absence of every humane 
feeling in the breast of the wretched creature, 
who can stow away, as if they were mere 
merchandize, men, women and children in 
the holds of these slavers, and deliberately 
witness every grade of suffering to which they 
are subjected. As certainly as there is a 
God who judgeth in the earth, and justice and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne, 
there must be a day of fearful retribution for 
these who engage in the horrible business, and 
are voluntarily participating in the profits of it. 
Three hundred men and women pining away 
with hunger and thirst, and disease, are suflo- 
cated to death with the pestilential stench in 
their shallow berths ; and this is charged to a 
profit and loss account, as of little moment, 
where so large a number as 1200 are landed 
in a marketable condition. Very probable 
many of the crew and the owners, perhups all 
of them, consider themselves Christians, but if 
anything can cause the name of Christ to be 
evilly spoken of and blasphemed among the 
Gentiles, surely the African slave trade car- 
ried on by those who assume His name, must 
do it. 

The following is from one of our city papers, 
taken from the Baltimore Sun. 

“The introduction of slaves from Africa 
was attracting attention at Rio, as will be seen 
from the following extract of a letter from a 
correspondent, under date of the 20th July :— 


“* The introduction of slaves into Rio from 
the coast of Africa continues as successful as 
ever, notwithstanding the efforts of the English 
and American squadrons to suppress the slave 
trade. The Brazilian steamer Providencia, 
commanded by a Spaniard, has lately brought 
into this port, from the coast, a full cargo of 
the unfortunate Africans, 1200 in number. It 
is reported that she originally took in 1500, 
but the horrors of their pent-up condition were 
greatly augmented by constantly recurring 
deaths among them, resulting in the loss of 
not less than 300, it is said, before arriving 
here. 

“« There is much and loud expressed dis- 
satisfaction among the many residents, espe- 
cially the foreigners, at the continuation of 
this inhuman traffic by Brazilians, in spite of 
pretended efforts, in concert with others, on 
the part of the government, for its suppression. 
The general belief is, that if there is not ere 
long some energetic action on the part of this 
government, corresponding with its  stipula- 
tions, for preventing the introduction of slaves 
from Africa, serious consequences will follow. 
Those opposed to it will not long look on si- 
lently at its brutal and murderous continua- 
tion. At this very time, this same steamer, | 
am told, is ready for another of its inhuman 
trips, being well loaded with ample coal for 
going and returning.’” 
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WEST.TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Instruction will meet in 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 15th inst., at 
3 o'clock, P. M. 

Tuomas Kiaser, Clerk. 

Ninth mo. 9th, 1848, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Pet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, und No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Mowth.— 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 8. fourth street; 
William Bettle, No. 244 N. Sixth street; 
Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 73 N. Tenth street. 

Superintendent —-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.— Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


Teachers Wanted. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are want- 
ed in the Coloured Men’s Evening School, 
back of Locust above Ninth street, to com- 
mence early in ‘Tenth month. 

Application in writing or in person to be 
made to Joseph E. Maule, No. 111 Noble 
street; John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second 
street; Joseph Walton, Jr., No. 2 Crown 
street. 


WANTED 


A lad, a member of the Society of Friends, 
to learn Mechanical Dentistry. Apply at 
Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. 


LLL 


Diep, at his residence, in Salem, New Jersey, on 
the 31st of Eighth month, Isaac Smart, in the 88th 
year of his age. 


, in this city, on Sixth-day, the Ist inst., New. 
BERRY Situ, in the 87th year of his age; a member 
of the Northern District Monthly Meeting. 


——, in this city, on Seventh-day, the 2d instant, 
Paut W. Newnatt, aged 47 years ; a member of the 
Southern District Monthly Meeting. He was a man 
of a remarkably kind and obliging disposition, guard. 
ed in his words, and circumspect in his movements 
through life. A liberal portion of his time and sub- 
stance, was freely devoted to the benefit of his fellow- 
beings. The sudden removal of this dear Friend from 
the scenes of his usefulness, and from a family to 
which he seemed so essential, is one of the inscruta- 
ble dispensations of the Most High. It is not, how- 
ever, for survivors to say, * What doest Thou?” but 
rather submissively to adopt the language, “ Shall not 
the Judge of the whole earth, do right ?” 
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